





FORMING AND EQUIPPING THE FiRST SIX 


REGIMENTS OF INDIANA IN 1861 


by Harry T. Grube 


It would be difficult to imagine a state of unprepared- 
ness more pronounced than that which existed in 
Indiana at the outbreak of the Civil War. In fact, if 
the avowed intention and purpose of the State govern- 
ment had been unpreparedness, the situation could not 
have been much worse. 


The Constitution of 1852 provided for an office of 
Adjutant General for the State,' but at the time of the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter this office was without 
an incumbent.? Antiquated militia laws gave a crude 
paper organization, but no real attempt to organize or 
train the militia had been made for many years prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. 


The only uniformed military organizations of any 
vitality existing within the State consisted of six inde- 
pendent volunteer companies.’ Although these com- 
panies, which were more in the nature of present day 
lodge drill teams than military organizations,* had an 
official connection with the militia, no tactical nor 
administrative control seems to have been exercised over 
them by the Adjutant General. They conducted only 
such activities as they themselves chose to engage in, 
without attempt at coordination by the State authorities, 
and no battalion, regimental or higher organization 
existed except in the dreams of men like Lew Wallace. 
Next to no information has been found on the uni- 
forms worn by these Volunteer companies. This need 
be of no concern, for, as will be seen below, they were 
all uniformed afresh in 1861. 


In the fall of 1860 a State military encampment, 
originating in private enterprise, was held at the old 
fair grounds near the city of Indianapolis. This en- 





1 Constitution of the State of Indiana, 1852, article 12, section 2. 
2 Lew Wallace, An Autobiography, 2 vols., New York, 1906, 
Il, chap. 29. 

3 David Stevenson, Indiana’s Roll of Honor, 2 vols., Indian- 
apolis, 1864, I, 89; The Union Army, 8 vols., Madison, Wis- 
consin, 1908, III, 75-76. 

4 Theodore G. Gronert, “The First National Pastime in the 
Middle West,” in India 2 Magazine of History, vol. 29 (Sep- 
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campment was attended by all six of the uniformed 
volunteer companies as follows: the National Guards, 
City Greys, and Independent Zouaves of Indianapolis; 
the Vigo and Harrison Guards of Terre Haute; and the 
Montgomery Guards of Crawfordsville. Captain Lewis 
Wallace of the Montgomery Guards, a veteran of the 
Mexican War and the future author of Ben Hur, was 
chosen commandant, and lasting friendships between 
officers and men and companies were formed.° 


Organization 

A considerable amount of correspondence passed 
back and forth between Governor Morton of Indiana 
and the War Department during the first half of 1861. 
As early as 17 January 1861, Morton wrote to obtain 
information about the quantity and the type of arms 
to which Indiana was entitled from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. On the 23rd of the same month the Chief 
of Ordnance, Colonel H. K. Craig, informed the then 
Secretary of War, Mr. Joseph Holt, that Indiana was 
entitled to 592 muskets for its quota for 1861, and 
added the discouraging news that there were no arrear- 
ages due to the State for past years. 


In April, with war between the states imminent, 
Morton wrote to the Ordnance Department in regard 
to the quota of arms for Indiana for 1862, and came 
face to face with governmental regulations. Colonel 
Craig ruled that 


The issue of arms, etc., in advance to the States being 
contrary to regulations, the authority of the Secretary of 
War is required before making it. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Cameron, the new Secretary, de- 
cided that in this case a ome year’s quota could be 
anticipated and suggested a depot be established near 
Indianapolis for this purpose. Four days before, the 
indefatigable Lew Wallace had written to the Honor- 
able H. S. Lane urging that Cameron be prevailed upon 
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to advance, preferably in the form of a loan, 1,000 or 
1,200 rifles: 


If I could obtain 1,000 rifles from the Secretary of 
War, I would organize a regiment of picked men, in 
counties accessible by railroad, willing to ««rve for a 
term of five years, or during the war. 


On 15 April President Lincoln called for 75,000 
militia from the several states of the Union. Governor 
Morton promptly informed Lincoln that Indiana would 
furnish 10,000 men, but Cameron replied that the State 
would be expected to furnish, for the period of three 
months, an aggregate of only 4,683 men, to be detached 
from the militia, and to be organized ‘nto six regiments 
of infantry.’ 

Due largely to his prominence in local military af- 
fairs and by his sponsorship before the Indiana Legis- 
lature of military laws patterned after those of Massa- 
chusetts, Lew Wallace had been appointed to fill the 
vacant office of Adjutant General of the State. At 
once he undertook organization of the six regiments.* 
Out of respect (as he termed it) for the five regiments 
sent from Indiana to the Mexican War, he arranged that 
the new units should be numbered in order, beginning 
with the Sixth.? On 16 April the Governor issued his 
call for the six regiments and notified the War Depart- 
ment that they would be ready in three days. He also 
reported that their rendezvous would be at Indianapolis, 
and that 500 men would be ready to go to Washington 
on the following day, but would net be armed. 

As events proved, Governor Morton's estimates were 
overly optimistic. Three days later he had 2400 men 
in camp, but less than half had weapons, and no Federal 
officer was there to muster them in. No equipment of 
any sort had arrived. It was not until 28 April, in 
fact, that Morton could report that the organization of 
the six regiments was completed. Even so, the mobili- 
zation of such a force in less than two weeks was a 
magnificent feat and says much for the energy of the 
State officials and for the six little Volunteer Militia 
companies who had to serve as the first drillmasters. 


It must be remembered that Wallace at first had no 
office force or equipment save a few old desks and files 
in the Statehouse. No tents nor barracks were avail- 
able, nor did public buildings then exist in the city of 
Indianapolis which could be temporarily converted to 
quarters for housing the volunteers who, on their own 
initiative began to form companies. No uniforms 
existed and no rations were on hand. And, even worse, 
there was no money to purchase anything, and the 





? Report, Adjutant General of Indiana, 1861-62, p. 6. 
8 Wallace, op. cit., 265. 
9 See MCEH, Ill, 84. 





Legislature was not in session to make an appropriation 
to purchase these and all the other things an army 


needs and must have.'” 


The only military equipment in the State prior to the 
outbreak of war consisted of 530 small arms, most of 
which were muskets and pistols of early vintage. Even 
the bulk of these could not be located. Governor Morton 
complained bitterly about the failure of the War De- 
partment to furnish arms until, on 25 April, 1,500 rifled 
muskets were received from Alleghany Arsenal. These 
were issued on the 26th to the llth Indiana. Two 
thousand more muskets were on the way.'! Although 
Governor Morton reported that he considered the weap- 
ons inferior, on 1 May 1861, the Indianapolis Sentinel 


commented: 


The artas received during the present week are of 
Harpers Ferry manufacture and are principally rifled 
muskets. A number are self priming minie muskets, 
said by good judges to be very superior arms. 


The Indianapolis Journal of 30 May 1861, discussing 


the departure of the 9th for the war, said: 


The possession of splendid Minie rifles of the very 
best style, which they received the day before, no 
doubt contributed not a little to their good feeling. 


All of the first six Indiana regiments were mustered 
in at Indianapolis for three months service. Late in 
May three of them left the State for active service and 
the other three followed in June. All six were reorgan- 
ized in July or August for three years service and 
fought ably in subsequent campaigns. Their traditions 
and battle honors are presently carried by three infantry 
regiments of the Indiana National Guard: those of the 
7th, 10th, and 11th Indiana by the 151st Infantry; 
those of the 6th and 8th, by the 152d Infantry; and 
those of the 9th, by the 293d Infantry. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


The official reports of the Adjutant General of Indiana 
contain no descriptions of uniforms. The present Ad- 
jucant General's office has a mass of unindexed files in 
the basement of the Statehouse. These files contain 
documents of all kinds, so hopelessly mixed as to time 
and subject matter as to defy research. The /.djutant 
General further reports that in early 1900 two wagon 
loads of documents were sold for paper, and at least 
another wagon load was burned by mistake. The State 
Library in Indianapolis has a well organized documents 
division, but most of the files pertain to individuals, 





10 See Roll of Honor, Wallace's Autobiography and the news- 
papers of this period for more details. Financing was first 
obtained through bank loans hastily solicited by the Governor 
until the Legislature could convene. 

\1 Official Records, op. cit., 125-6; Indianapolis Daily Journal, 
26 and 27 April, 1861. 
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SCOUTING PARTY OF THE NINTH INDIANA VOLUNTEERS, COLONEU 





MILROY —CALLED “‘THE TIGERS OF THE BLOODY NINTH.” 


Contemporary woodcut of the 9th Indiana in the West Virginia Campaign, July 1861; reproduced in Paul F. Mottelay, ed., The Soldier 


in Our Civil War... 


and search through the materials of this collection proved 
unrewarding. The Battle Flags Commission has con- 
siderable data on the colors and activities of the various 
units but no information on uniforms. The battle flags 
themselves have been preserved under glass by the Com- 
1nission and are on display on the fourth floor of the 
Statehouse. The Statehouse Museum, the State Library, 
and the Soldiers and Sailors Monument have collections 
of photographs which are interesting but contain no 
pictures of soldiers of any of the six regiments under 
discussion. It is necessary, therefore, to rely almost en- 
tirely »n the printed word for our knowledge of their 


un:frornis. 


Since the War Department had issued no regulations 
respecting the uniform for volunteers, Colonel Wallace, 
on his own initiative with the Governors consent, con- 
tracted at once for uniforms for his own regiment. Bids 


, 2 vols., New York, 1884, I, 95. 


were taken locally by the State for uniforms for the 
other five regiments.'* The enthusiasm of the hour is 
shown by the fact that the contract for the uniforms 
for the 7th was awarded on 3 May, and the uniforms 
were issued to the regiment on 19 May, a total of sixteen 
days later.'? 

The published advertisements for bids throw little 
light on either the color or details of the uniforms: '* 


Coat and pants of strong, cheap woolen goods—sample 
of material to accompany proposition . . . flannel shirts 
grey blankets. 


The advertisements further stated that specifications in 
detail would be contained in each contract. 


12 Wallace, op. cit., 267-70; Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, 3 
May 1861. 

13 War Papers Read Before the Indiana Commandery, Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion, Indianapolis, 1898, p. 171. 

14 Sentinel, 2 May 1861. Needless to say, the specifications 
referred to in the advertisement cannot be found today in the 
Office of the Adjutant Genera! or clsewhere. 








Advertisements published later in the month for 
uniforms for additional troops stated that the uniforms 
would consist of: 


Jacket and pants of woolen goods; jackets to be 
wadded in the breast, to be lined, etc. . . . with inside 
pocket with nine regulation buttons in front and two 
on each sleeve. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel of 3 May 1861 throws the 
first real light on the subject. In reporting the award 
of contracts for the uniforms and their cost the paper 
published the following list: 


Two regiments, jacket and pants of cadet satinette 
at $7.90 each. 

One regiment, jeans, jacket and pants at $6.50 each. 

One regiment, jeans, jacket and pants at $7.00 each. 

One regiment, grey satinette at $6.75 each. 








Soldier of the 9th Indsana, reconstructed from contemporary 
descriptions. 


This article also contains the names of the firms to 
which the contracts were awarded and together with 
later articles in the two local newspapers, enables us to 
establish that the uniforms of the 6th and 7th were 
those which cost $7.90 each, while the uniforms of the 
10th cost $6.50. Further research discloses that the 
uniform of the 9th was grey and therefore must have 
cost $6.75, leaving the 8th to be garbed in light blue 
jeans at a cost of $7.00 each. 


From subsequent information it is clear that some 
of the uniforms purchased were not made of wool, 
despite the initial advertisement. “Satinette” is defined 
today as a thin or imitation satin, a kind of cloth of 
cotton and woolen filing used chiefly for trousers, while 
“a jean” is defined as “a cotton cloth used for overalls, 
etc.”'> Therefore, unless these terms had a different 
meaning in 1861 than they have today, at least two of 
the regiments, the 8th and 10th, were clothed in cotton. 
It should be borne in mind that Wallace contracted for 
the uniforms of the llth prior to the time contracts 
were let for uniforms for the other five regiments. The 
Eleventh’s uniforms were made from wool unsheared 
at the time the contract was made. This would seem 
to indicate that there was a short supply of wool in 
local warehouses at the time and that Wallace’s uni- 
forms exhausted the available local supply. If this is 
true, it may explain in part why jeans were furnished 
to two regiments instead of the woolen clothing speci- 
fied. On the other hand, jeans may have been a de- 
liberate choice, since the newspapers of the period 
contain numerous articles discussing the relative merit 
of satinette and jeans as compared with wool. 


The difference in the price of uniforms made from 
the same material can be explained in several ways, 
but it is probable that it represented the cost of trim- 
mings. Since the uniforms of the 9th and 10th cost 
less, it 1s reasonable to assume that they were devoid of 
braid and were more or less plain gray and light blue 
respectively. 

All descriptions refer either to “jackets” or “round- 
abouts,” and these could mean only the relatively close 
fitting and skirtless shell jackets usually associated with 
the Mexican War period. They had nine small buttons 
down the front and two on each sleeve. In addition, 
blue shirts were purchased for all six regiments. 

The headgear of the first five regiments was the 
same for all. The Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, in re- 
porting the award of the contract for hats, states “they 
are to be light colored, taper crown, felt wool hats to be 


1S Webster's College Dictionary, 1937 
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Contemporary woodcut of the 10th Indiana in the fall of 1861; reproduced in Benjamin La Bree, ed., The Pictorial Battles of the 


Ciwwsl War ..., 2 vwols., 


looped up at each side at $1.25 each,” and further states 
in a short editorial discussing the superiority of hats 
over Caps: 
The hat adopted for the five regiments and contracted 
for yesterday will be found to be a very comfortable 


covering for the head and with its loop on the side 
will look very neat.!6 


This hat must have closely resembled the regulation or 
Hardee hat of the Regular Army, save in its color. It 
was probably looped up one side only, but whether the 
side varied between officers and men, or between regi- 


ments, is not clear. 
With these generalities we can examine the regiments 
individually. 
6th Indiana 


The contracts let for this regiment called for jackets 
and pants of cadet gray satinette. Its historian later 


wrote: 





16 Sentinel, 3 May 1861. 


New York, 1884, I, 85. 


Our uniform was an inferior article of grey pants and 
roundabout and big hat to suit with stoga shoes and 
other articles too numerous to mention.!7 


Probably the jackets were trimmed with black braid in 
the manner of contemporary militia units. Like all the 
others, the 6th wore blue flannel shirts. 


7th Indiana 
Apparently this regiment wore the same uniform as 
the 6th. Its historian has commented: 


We received our uniforms—pantaloons and round- 
abouts of a greyish color . . . We received our hats on 
the 23rd, a greyish color, with tall crowns.!8 


8th Indiana 
As noted above, it appears that the 8th was clothed 
in light blue jackets and trousers, probably laced with 
white or dark blue, and wore the same gray hat as 
the others. 





17 A. J. Grayson, “The Spirit of 1861”: History of the Sixth 
Indiana Regiment in the Three Months’ Campaign in Western 
Virginia . . . Madison, Ind., 1875, p. 9. 

18C. W. H. Kemper, The Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
Muncie, Ind., 1903, p. 6. 
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9th Indiana 
The 9th wore a uniform of gray satinette, probably 
without lace. This regiment alone had been issued 
Minie rifles. A contemporary account of its departure 


from the State on 29 May reads: 


They went fully equipped. Every man had his India 
rubber blanket with his bed blanket inside it, his 
canteen, his tin cup, a complete uniform of sheeps 
grey, his Minie rifle with spring bayonet and 40 rounds 
of ball cartridges.!9 


10th Indiana 


The same paper the same day reported the presenta- 


tion of colors to the 10th: 


The regiment with their blue jeans uniforms, grey felt 
hats and glittering bayonets, presented a decidedly 
martial appearance. 


The Indianapolis Sentinel of 24 May had already 
made the following comment concerning the uniform 


of the regiment: 


We saw Colonel Manson's regiment, the 10th, on 
parade at Camp Morgan yesterday and we were struck 
with the neatness of their uniforms. The jacket and 
pants are made of light blue jeans, of an excellent 
quality, and they seem to be well made and better 
fitting garments than any others we have seen. 


These comments confirm the picture of a light blue uni- 
form, probably without braid. 


lith Indiana 
While considerable imagination is required to visual- 
ize the first five regiments in the uniforms they wore 
in 1861, no such mental gymnastics are required in the 
case of the last regiment, the 11th or Indiana Zouaves. 


Of all the regiments contributed by Indiana to the 
Civil War the 11th, commanded by Lew Wallace, excited 
the most contemporary comment. In fact its uniform 
is the only one adequately described in contemporary 
accounts. 

Although it was the first to be organized, its Colonel 
deliberately chose the last number. The composition 
of the regiment alone was sufficient to excite enthusiasm. 
Its ranks were filled with young men of the highest 
social position in their respective communities. In 
Company “I” alone there were thirty students from 
Wabash College.?! In addition, the regiment contained 
all six of the uniformed companies existing in the State 
at the time, and this advantage gave it such an edge 
over the other regiments that the 11th had battalion 
drills on the commons before the others were even 
organized. 

The Zouave system of tactics, then novel and popular, 
had fired the imagination of these volunteers. It was 





19 Indianapolis Journal, 30 May 1861. 
20 Wallace, op. cit., 267; see also MCGH, IIl, 84. 
21 Roll of Honor, op. cit., 91-92. 


the unanimous wish of officers and men alike that the 
regiment adopt and add to its name the word “Zouave.” 
Hence the official name of the regiment was 11th Regi- 
ment—lIndiana Zouaves, instead of “Volunteer Infantry” 
as was the case of all other infantry regiments from the 
State. 

Having adopted the name and tactics of zouaves, in 
which system several of the’companies were already 
trained, the 11th also adopted the costume. As stated 
above, Colonel Wallace personally contracted for uni- 
forms. A number of contemporary descriptions of them 
exist,°* but the best appears in Lew Wallace's Avto- 
biography. This description, evidently written from 
memory in the late 1890's, has already been quoted in 
the MILITARY COLLECTOR and need not be repeated.”° 
Furthermore, we are not dependent upon printed records 
for our knowledge of this uniform. 


Preserved in a locked case in General Wallace's study 
in Crawfordsville, Indiana, is a zouave jacket and 
trousers. The curator of the little museum does not 
know if this was Wallace's uniform but believes, with- 
out apparent foundation for her opinion, that it may 
have been the uniform of the Regimental Adjutant. 
The tin type picture of the Adjutant which rests upon 
the case belies that opinion, however, as it differs con- 
siderably in appearance and detail. 


The uniform itself is of fine woolen material and is 
well preserved. In the artificial light of the cabinet 
in which it is kept, it appears to be brownish grey in 
color. The jacket is of the usual zouave type and is 
edged around the collar, down both sides, and around 
the bottom with a strip of red cloth about one inch 
wide. This red stripe is piped all the way around on 
the inside with a strip of cloth about one half inch 
wide in a color which would now be known as infantry 
blue. There are no buttons on the jacket and it is 
devoid of any other trimming, even on the sleeves. 


The trousers are of the baggy zouave type and are 
devoid of decoration except for Hungarian knots on the 
side made from strips of red cloth about one half inch 


wide. 


The tin type of the Regimental Adjutant pictures an 
officer in a zouave uniform standing at attention and 
wearing a saber at his side. The picture is old and in- 
distinct. The double edging or piping on the jacket is 
apparent, and the Hungarian knots appear also, although 
on the Adjutant’s uniform there are only two loops 





22See Roll of Honor and Indianapolis Daily Sentinel, for 


example. 
23 MCGH, Ill, 86. 


instead of three. The officer wears shoulder straps but 
no sash. The buckle on his sword belt is square, but 
no details show. The shirt, however, appears to be 
grey instead of blue as mentioned in Wallace's descrip- 
tion. The cap is a plain Civil War kepi with a black 
visor, devoid of any visible braid or decoration. A\l- 
though the background color of the Adjutants’ shoulder 
straps can not be made out from the photograph, Wal- 
lace’s shoulder straps as Colonel of the 11th are of red 
cloth as for a colonel of artillery. 

The Indiana Zouaves were presented, on 8 May 1861, 
with two colors, a silk National Color by the ladies of 
Terre Haute and a Regimental Color by the ladies of 
Indianapolis. The latter was of dark blue silk and had 
embroidered on it the National coat of arms. Both 
colors had gold fringes and bore inscriptions: “Indiana 
Zouaves—11th Regiment.”* 

Such then were the uniforms of the Hoosier three 
24 Indiana, Battle Flag Commission, Indiana Battle Flags and 


a Record of Indiana Organizations in the Mexican, Civil and 


Spanish-American Wars, Indianapolis, 1929. This information 
was furnished by Member Albaa P. Shaw III, of Richmond, Va. 


months regiments of the Civil War, as best they can be 
reconstructed. They appear tc have been worn only 
three months, being discarded when these regiments 
were reorganized for three years service. All six units 
eventually wound up in Federal blue, but the 10th at 
least was issued a grey uniform upon its reorganization 
in September 1861. The author of its history wrote: 


Up to this time we had no uniforms and on the 21st 
of September Governor Morton issued uniforms to 
the regiment. These uniforms were made of cadet 
grey trimmed in black. . . . It was the best uniform 
so far as material was concerned the regiment ever 


drew during their term of service.25 

How many other Hoosier units at one time wore 
uniforms different from the Federal blue is not known, 
but photographs in the museum in the Statehouse in- 
dicate the 30th Indiana was garbed in grey and that 
the 42nd, while dressed in conventional blue, wore 
jackets. Perhaps time and additional research will tell. 





25 James Birney Shaw, History of the Tenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry .. . Lafayette, Ind., 1912. The author was 
not a member of the three months Tenth and, while he in- 
cludes a history of the earlier period, he makes no mention of 
the uniform worn at that time. 


THE MILITARY RIFLE FLASKS OF 1832 AND 1837’ 


by C. Meade Patterson 


Items of military equipment issued the States and Terri- 
tories by the Federal Government during the 1830's 
included rifles and rifle accoutrements.“ The Model 
1817, or “common rifle,” and the Model 1819, or Hall 
breech loader (often called the “patent rifle”), were 
being currently manufactured. The Ordnance Depart- 
ment had furnished the several States and Territories 
with 11,041 rifles, 521 “repeating rifles,” and 5,879 sets 
of rifle accoutrements in the years from 1816 to 1829.° 
Demand for these items increased, if anything, during 


the years that followed. 


An official “set of Rifle accoutrements” in 1831 con- 
sisted of a pouch, a shoulder belt, and a waist belt, each 
of black or buff leather. Both belts had an ova! brass 


| Despite the great amount of study given American military 
small arms, all too little is known about the various kinds of 
accoutrements that went with them. We believe this article 
makes an imporant contribuion to such knowledge. Ray Riling, 
who has prepared a book on powder flasks to be published 
in March, was equally impressed and was granted permission 
to use some of the information herein, prior to publication, 
in his volume. 

2 This issue was made under terms of the act of Congress of 
23 April 1808. Evidence is fairly conclusive that the Regular 
Infantry was not issued rifles as standard weapons for over 
20 years after the breakup of the Regiment of Riflemen in 1821. 


3 American State Papers, Military Affairs, 1V, 302. 


plate, 1 6/8 inches wide, probably without device. A 
copper powder flask, which was designed for attachment 
to the shoulder belt, accompanied each set of accoutre- 
ments. The pouch held balls and necessary tools, 
whereas the flask held varying amounts of powder. A 
cartridge box was also prescribed for carrying specially 
designed rifle cartridges. 

A special flask was made for the Hall breech-loading 
rifle, but since these flasks were, apparently, usually in 
short supply, the common rifle flask, with which we are 
concerned, was listed as a substitute for it in the Regu- 
lations for the Government of the Ordnance Department 
of 1834 and 1839. Several different flasks were made 
during the period in which the common rifle was used, 
bur the present study is confined to the flask made in 
1832 and 1833 by Robert Dingee, and its successor, the 
so-called “Peace” flask, which the Ames Manufacturing 
Company contracted for in 1837. 

Robert Dingee was a manufacturer of New York City 
who contracted for different kinds of military accoutre- 
ments during the early 1830's. Most of his products 
were leather goods which included cartridge boxes, bay- 
onet scabbards, bullet pouches, and pistol holsters. Rec- 
ords establish the fact that he made these leather goods 
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Rifle flask made by Robert Dingee in 1832. Reproduced 

courtesy of Norman E. Sharp. 
for the military service, and pistol holsters stamped with 
his name are known.’ He is best remembered, however, 
as the manufacturer or procurer of the military rifle 
flask, the cap of which is stamped “R. DINGEE—NEW 
YORK” (in two lines) and the date of manufacture, 
either 1832 or 1833. The Dingee flask illustrated here 
is dated 1832 and is from the collection of Mr. Norman 
E. Sharp. 

Colonel George Bomford, soon to become the Chief 
of Ordnance, wrote Dingee on 20 May 1831 asking if 
he could contract for three or four thousand “sets of 
rifle accoutrements,” and within a week or so Dingee 
came to Washington to discuss details. He wrote 
Bomford on 18 June that he could furnish the accoutre- 


ments and added: 
I also offer to furnish Powder flasks of American make 
at $1.25, the Copper in each flask to weigh 9 oz. and 
put together with hard sowder. The top of the flask 
made on the patent plan and fire proof with a regu- 
lating charger 

He sent on the 25th a picture of the flask together with 


a brass waist belt plate which he had designed bearing 





an eagle and “U.S.” device. Bomford suggested some 
changes in the design of the device and asked that a 
sample flask be sent to him. Dingee replied on 11 July 
that he would send a sample flask and three days later 
Bomford formally accepted Dingee’s offer to furnish 
3000 sets of rifle accoutrements at 96 cents per set. 
Apparently no agreement was reached on the flasks at 
that time. 


Flask making proved to be difficult. It was 27 Oc- 
tober 1831 when Dingee finally wrote: 


I have also succeeded in making the powder flask. It 
is a fine article and I have no doubt it will give satis- 
faction. I shall send on a couple complete with ac- 
coutrements. 


The flask was not even then in production, because on 
30 January 1832 Bomford again wrote asking that “the 
pattern of the rifle flask” be sent “without further delay 
than is absolutely necessary.” 

Meanwhile requisitions from States for rifle accoutre- 
ments were mounting. Major Rufus L. Baker, who was 
ordnance officer in command of the Allegheny Arsenal 
at Lawrenceville, Pa. (now part of Pittsburgh), and re- 
sponsible for issuing arms and equipment to Western 
States, complained of the delay. Bomford wrote to 


him on 10 November 1831: 


that a large quantity of rifle accoutrements are aow 
making in New York for the use of the Militia, which 
when completed, a supply sufficient to meet the demands 
in the Western Country will be forwarded you. 


Dingee reported about a month later that part of the 
accoutrements he was making were “nearly ready for 
inspection.” In due course 1100 sets were passed, and 
on 4 April 1832 Samuel Perkins, Military Store Keeper 
of the New York Depot, shipped them to Baker. They 
reached Allegheny Arsenal by the 25th, but Baker was 
not pleased; he complained to Bomford: 


I have received Eleven Hundred Sets of Rifle ac- 
coutrements from New York, exclusive of Flasks [the 
italics are Baker's}, consequently I cannot make the 
issues to Kentucky, Penna. and to St. Louis, for which 
I have orders. 

In addition to the Eleven Hundred flasks ordered to 
be sent to this Arsenal—two Hundred & fifty three are 
required to meet the unexecuted orders now in my 
possession. 


It is hard to surmise when Dingee finally produced 
the rifle flasks. Baker issued a “Statement of Service- 
able Accoutrements” at hand on 16 December 1832; it 
showed 880 rifle sets due the States. He held 1111 
“Rifle pouches and belts,” 950 “Rifle Belt Plates plain,” 





+ Ray Riling, personal communication, 12 Aug. 1952. 

) All correspondence hereinafter quoted is taken from the letter 
books and document files of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
or the Allegheny Arsenal, Record Group 156, National Archives. 
6 This letter, received 28 June 1831 in the Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance and registered as No. 74 under D, is missing 
from the document file in the National Archives. 





, 
Plate 





Plate from the U. §. Military Magazine, Vol. I, April 1839, illustrating rifle accoutrements and rifle flask in use by the Volunteer 
Militia. Reproduced courtesy of Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 
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but alongside the notation: “Rifle Flasks” is a “0.” Of 
course, Dingee’s shipments could have reached other 
destinations by this time. The only clear record from 
correspondence reviewed is a letter from Bomford to 
Dingee dated 30 June 1833 advising that Captain Samuel 
Perkins had been ordered to inspect “the 1000 Rifle 
Flasks last ordered which you state are nearly completed.” 
It is fairly clear from letters exchanged (to say nothing 
of dates on the flasks themselves) that Dingee had 
already completed one or more lots before that date. 


Major Baker also manufactured rifle accoutrements at 
Allegheny Arsenal. He wrote Major Henry K. Craig, 
then Inspector of Contractor Arms and later Superin- 
tendent of Harpers Ferry Armory (1841-1844), on 11 
August 1836: “The pouch & flask belts that I am now 
manufacturing are precisely after a pattern furnished 
from Mr. Dingee, with wire suspension hooks, (a pat- 
tern for which Mr. Dingee sent me) substituted for the 
buckle and strap.” He added: “I will suggest, that 
the centre seam of the pouch made by Mr. Dingee is 
too weak to sustain the weight of balls, flints &c, that 
it is intended to carry. It should be sewed with shorter 
stitches.” 

The number of rifle flasks obtained from Robert 
Dingee had proved to be inadequate. Hall rifle flasks 
were being sent out from Harpers Ferry, but the flask 
supply ran behind the sets of rifleman’s accoutrements 
ordered for issue. Colonel Bomford, on 30 January 
1837, instructed Major Baker to procure 1500 flasks for 
rifle equipments to be manufactured at the Allegheny 
Arsenal. Baker did not answer until March 11th. His 
reply explains his delay: 

I have wished to do this work here, and should have 
commenced it, could I have found one workman who 
understood the business—but after looking about Pitts- 
burgh; and writing to New York and Phila.—without 
being able to find such a man, I have concluded that 
the better plan would be to import the Flasks. 

Mr. Dingee writes me that he is unwilling to con- 
tract for them, having experienced a loss upon those 


he formerly made—and that the only man who under- 
stood their manufacture in New York, has returned to 


England. 
James Baker of Phila. writes me that he thinks he 


could by sending a pattern flask to England, import 
them for about $1.50/100—each, and of a quality at 
least equal to those made by Mr. Dingee—but that to 
enable him to do this it would be necessary to order a 


greater number than 1500. 

I request that 1 may be instructed farther, if neces- 
sary, in this business, so that the Flasks, by some means 
may be obtained the present season. 


This letter had been written only after Major Baker 
had considered all possibilities that occurred to him fol- 
lowing Bomford’s orders of 30 January. He had first 
written to the firm of J. and I. Patterson of Birming- 
ham, Pa.,” 4 February 1837: 





Being about to procure, either by fabrication or Con- 
tract, a large number of Copper powder flasks., I have 
thought that you might willingly, undertake the busi- 
ness of constructing them. 

Should you feel inclined to go into the manufacture 
of the article, I should like you to call at the arsenal 
and examine a sample flask, when you might be able to 
determine whether you could make them and at what 
price. 

Whether the visit was made is not known, but cer- 


tainly nothing materialized from these manufacturers. 


As already mentioned, Major Baker's letter written 
the same day to Robert Dingee was also fruitless: 


I must procure either by purchase or fabrication fifteen 
hundred Copper powder Flasks. 

Upon the last received here, I observe your name, 
and from this Circumstance presume that you either 
made, cr had them manufactured.® 

I have consequently taken the liberty to write you 
on the subject, and to request you to inform me, whether 
you could furnish the number I require, and if so, at 
what price, and in what time? 

The Copper of which these flasks are made is, | 
think, too thin, and one half of them were badly 
bruised in coming from New York to this place, or 
perhaps, the metal was made too soft in order to 


receive a more perfect impression. 
After I hear from you, I will determine, whether | 


procure them by purchase or not. 

Robert Dingee’s reply is not available, but he was 
obviously not interested. He had not profited by his 
previous contract. The one man in New York City 
familiar with flask manufacture, and whom it may rea- 
sonably be presumed had been engaged by Dingee, had 
returned to England. It seems strange that Major Baker 
did not realize that Robert Dingee had been in the 
flask business four to five years before 1837 when he 
finally discovered his name on a shipment of flasks. 
Known correspondence between them dates as early as 
27 April 1833, and Baker, it will be recalled, had been 
supervising the issue and manufacture of flask belts and 
other rifle accoutrements at Allegheny Arsenal during 
the period of Dingee flask manufacture. 


When Major Baker wrote to Colonel Bomford 11 
March 1837, efforts to secure the 1500 flasks had been 
in vain. This letter, however, produced results. Nathan 
Peabody Ames of Cabotville (near Springfield), Massa- 
chusetts had indicated to the Ordnance Department his 
willingness to undertake the manufacture of flasks, and 
on 21 March 1837 began a correspondence with Ames 





7 According to George T. Fleming, ed., History of Pittsburgh 
and Environs, New York, 1922, II, 215, Birmingham was a 
borough on the south bank of the Monongahela River, directly 
across from Pittsburgh. James Patterson, a locksmith, was its 
first actual settler, and it seems probable that this is the ‘J. 
Patterson” mentioned. He engaged in the general fabrication 
of metal products. 

8 This statement indicates that Baker did not receive Dingee’s 


flasks in 1833. 
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Plate from the U. S. Military Magazine, Vol. Ill, January 1842, illustrating a rifle flask on the left figure. Reproduced courtesy of 
Mrs. John Nicholas Brown. 
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Rifle flask made by Nathaniel P. Ames in 1837; the so-called 
“Peace Flask.” Reproduced courtesy of Raymond J. Riling. 


which resulted in the contract for the first of the “Peace” 
flasks: 


Having learnt from the Ordnance Department that 
you had intimated your willingness to engage in the 
manufacture of Copper Rifle Flasks, and wishing to 
obtain 1500 to fill an order from the Department, you 
will oblige by informing me, upon what terms you will 
furnish, from your manufactory the above number. 

Should you conclude to enter into the business | 
would then suggest several improvements upon the 
pattern now in use, made by Mr. Dingee of New York, 
which would render the Flasks more serviceable, with- 
out much, if any, increase in their cost. 

Whether or not the present is the established pat- 
tern, I am not informed, but I would recommend a 
handsomer device than the very ungainly bird that now 
adorns the Flask of Mr. Dingee’s manufacture. Please 
to write me on this subject as soon as convenient. 


Ames’ reply has not been found, but on 6 April 1837 
Major Baker reported to Colonel Bomford: 


I have written to Mr. Ames respecting the manufacture 
of Copper Powder Flasks, and shall conclude a Con- 
tract with him, provided his terms shall be reasonable. 
I request therefore to suggest some alterations in the 
Eagle Pattern made by Mr. Dingee. 





lst—Dingee’s flasks are united by brazing, (with 
spelter )—consequently, the Copper becomes annealed, 
it having to undergo a degree of heat, sufficient to melt 
the spelrer—and is so soft that almost every flask re- 
ceived here, of that pattern, is found badly bruised in 
transportation. 

English flasks are made by soft soldering, which is 
equally good—and the Copper is not annealed by the 
process. 

2nd——The brass head is attached to the Copper, by 
three small screws, most of which become immediately 
loose, in consequence of having so slight a hold of the 
Copper, which is quite thin. To obviate this objection, 
a copper collar, or lining might be soldered on the inner- 
side of the top of the flask, so as to give it, at that 
point where the screws are inserted, at least, double 
the thickness of the body of the flask. This would 
afford a thickness, sufficient to give the Screws a hold. 

3rd—The suspension staples, in Dingee's flasks are 
made of No. 14 or 15—Copper wire, which is entirely 
too light for Service. In a short time it would wear 
off—and being brazed in, its strength is considerably 
impaired. The consequence is, many of them fail. 

It might perhaps be well to put a band around the 
flask at this place, and attach the staples to the band; 
or let it pass thro both band & body of the flask, making 


it of stronger wire. 

4th—The suspension Ring ought to be at least 34 
inch diameter and of No. 13 brass wire. 

The form of Dingee’s Flask is well enough, and the 
brass mounting, Spring &c appear tolerably good—altho’ 
I think both might be somewhat heavier and stronger. 

The Eagle will bear improvement. Should Mr. Ames 
take the Contracts, I request the Department will con- 
sider the foregoing suggestions. 


The contract with Ames was completed in 1837 which 
is the date of the earliest Peace flask.? Robert Dingee’s 
“very ungainly bird” was discarded in favor of the first 
of the Peace flask designs. Examination of an “N. P. 
AMES 1838” flask of the Peace pattern reveals that 
some of Major Baker's other suggestions to the Ord- 
nance Department were accepted in modified form: 

1. Flasks were soldered rather than brazed at the 


seams. 

2. Three one-half inch discs in place of the collar or 
lining were soldered inside the flask at the neck to 
furnish added purchase for the three small screws re- 
taining the head to the body of the flask. 

3. Suspension staples were made of heavier copper 
wire, and they were supported by two one-half inch 
discs soldered to the inside flask wall. These discs took 
the place of the band suggested by Major Baker. Staples 
were not brazed but were soldered in place. 

4. The three-quarter inch diameter suspension ring 
was not used on this flask made in 1838. Instead, an 
enlarged triangular suspension “ring” measuring three- 
quarters inch outside (five-eighths inch inside) on a 
side, made of heavier wire, was substituted. 

5. The flask was made of brass 0.03 to 0.04 inch 
thick as compared with 0.02 to 0.03 inch copper in the 
Dingee flask (neck measurements only). 


% Ray Riling, personal communication, 12 Aug. 1952. 
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THE PLATES 


GLOVER’S MARBLEHEAD OR MARINE REGIMENT 
(14th CONTINENTAL INFANTRY), 1775-1776 


(Plate No. 65) 


On 10 January 1775, over three months before the fight 
at Concord, a town meeting was held in Marblehead, 
Mass., “to make provisions to pay persons who may 
enlist as minute men, and take other suitable steps for 
perfecting the militia in the arts of war.” ‘Out of 
this meeting came a provisional regiment of minute 
men detached from the militia of Essex County—the 
ancient East Regiment formed in 1636. On the 14th 
of May the new unit was formally organized as the 
Marblehead (or Marine) Regiment, Massachusetts Pro- 
vincial Army, with John Glover as its colonei. It 
transferred to the Continental Army about two months 
later, and on | January 1776 was redesignated the 14th 


Continental. 


Colonel Glover was a prominent ship owner of 
Marblehead and before the war had been engaged ex- 
tensively in the fishing trade. His regiment was re- 
cruited from the hardy class of men he was accustomed 
to employ. “His command was always efficient, and had 
more than the usual discipline. Colonel Glover was 
small in stature, and as Major-General the Chevalier de 
Chastellux writes, was ‘an active and a good soldier.’ ”” 


The Massachusetts Provincial Congress resolved on 5 
July 1775 to furnish its regiments with thirteen thou- 
sand coats, adding: 

_. . That each coat be faced with the same kind of 
cloth of which it is made; that the coats be made in 
the common, plain way, without lappels, short and with 
small folds.4 
We cannot be certain if the Marblehead Regiment re- 

ceived an issue of these coats, but if it did the cloth 
was drab or brown in color, and lappels of red were 
added. Descriptions of the Regiment's uniform in 1776 
and 1777 speak of a “light colored coat, with red lappels, 
buckskin breeches, blue stockings,” and “brown regi- 


mental coat faced with red, a felt hat.’* 





1 F. A. Gardner, Glover's Marblehead Regiment in the War of 
the Revolution, Salem, Mass., 1908, passim. 

2 William S. Stryker, The Battles of Trenton and Princeton, 
Boston, 1898, 346. 

3 American Archives, 4th ser., Il, 1486. 

‘Charles M. Lefferts, Uniforms of ... the American Revolu- 
tion, New York, 1924, 75, 79. 


In their most famous year, many of the Marblehead 
men still clung to items of clothing they had worn as 
fishermen and sailors. Thus one man had a “white 
cap, frock and trousers,” and another, “blue coat with 
leather buttons, tarred trousers.” °Using contemporary 
cartoons and paintings of American seamen, these salty 
costumes have been reconstructed in the plate. The 
men have been shown with British infantry muskets. 
The captain wears a single epaulet on the right shoulder 
as was prescribed in the British service and was later 
to be regulation in our own. 


The Marblehead Regiment took no active part in the 
siege of Boston, but remained on the seacoast, in the 
vicinity of Beverly, Mass., until directed 20 July 1776 
to march to New York. It was on the mainland of 
New York while the fighting continued on Long Island 
in August 1776. Indeed, the Marblehead sailors did no 
fighting until the fall of 1776. They did, however, man 
the boats in which Washington's army transferred from 
Long Island to the mainland 29 and 30 August 1776. 


The outfit also manned boats to get heavy baggage 
out of New York City, 13 September 1776. Meanwhile 
(4 September) Colonel Glover had been placed in tem- 
porary command of a brigade. The active fighting of 
the Regiment then began with a vengeance. At Pell’s 
Point, New York, on 18 October, the Regiment and 
the Brigade had a brisk fight with the British in which 
they conducted themselves with honor. On 23 October 
the Fourteenth attacked a body of Hessians and defeated 
them. It was also present, 28 October, at the Battle 
of White Plains. After that pitched battle, it partici- 
pated in Washington's retreat into New Jersey and was 
conspicuous in the campaign of Trenton and Princeton. 


At the end of 1776, the 14th Continental was broken 
up, but a core of it was reorganized as William R. Lee's 
Additional Continental Regiment and continued in 
service in the brigade commanded by its old colonel, 
John Glover. Lee, when a major, had lead the unit in 
the Battle of Princeton. 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 
Frederick P. Todd 





5 Ibid. 
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COLONEL RICHARD M. JOHNSON’S REGIMENT, KENTUCKY MOUNTED 
VOLUNTEERS, 1813 


(Plate No. 66) 


Rumpsey, Dumpsey—Rumpsey, Dumpsey, 
Colonel Johnson killed Tecumseh. 


Whether or not this beguiling couplet of 1836 helped 
win for Richard Mentor Johnson his election to the Vice 
Presidency of the United States is open to question, but 
at least it suggests that the event of 1813 was still famous 
a generation later. The Kentucky Mounted Riflemen 
(or Mounted Volunteers, as they were variously called ) 
were scarcely less famous than their colonel. The regi- 
ment of two battalions was authorized by the Secretary 
of War in a letter to Johnson dated 26 February 1813, 
“to serve four months . . . and six months if required.” 
The new colonel was then in Congress, but he soon 
returned to Kentucky and there advertised for recruits 
for “a regiment of Mounted Volunteers, consisting of 
1000 men rank and file.” Each man was to provide 
his own horse, equipage, and weapons, although the last 
would be furnished him if he couldn't find adequate 
ones.' The advertisement had this to say about dress 
and accoutrements: - 

The black hunting shirt, or a round about coat, to 
be the uniform of the respective companies, the men 
will encumber themselves with as little baggage as 
possible—one pair of overalls lined with leather, that 
they will not wear in riding, two shirts, a pair of socks, 
one good pair of shoes and one pair of Mocasons, and 
black meck-handkerchief, are recommended, one pair 
of saddle bags and a bag, a strong hardy horse of value 
60 or 70 dollars, 2 blankets, one under the other over 
the saddle, unless both be necessary to go under the 
saddle . . . The arms, a rifle or musket, a tomahawk 
and butcher knife—those who do not furnish their own 
arms will be furnished, .. . 

It is designed to form a corps of reserve out of the 
supernumeraries of the Regiment to be armed with 
rifles, swords and pistols. Those who can procure 
pistols and swords conveniently, are requested to do 
it . . . Each company must have a Bugle or Trumpet 

. Each mess [ten men] is recommended to procure 
a small narrow axe and each individual a cap of leather 
for his gun-lock, to keep it dry in bad weather, and 
also four flints .. . 


The Kentucky Mounted Volunteers were to be raised 
and held in readiness to meet the threat of the com- 
bined British and Indian forces operating in what is 
now Ohio and Indiana. The Indians, in the main 
Shawnees, were under Tecumseh, by this time a briga- 
dier general in the British service. The attack on Fort 
Meigs, and the undisciplined action of the Kentucky 
militia during its relief, led Governor Shelby of Ken- 


1 WPA, Kentucky, Military History of Kentucky, Frankfort, 
1939, 85-93. 

2 Ibid., apparently quoting the Lexington Reporter, 23 March 
1813. 


tucky to order Johnson to form his regiment and march 
to the relief of General Harrison. On 22 May 1813 
the companies rendezvoused at Newport, Kentucky, 
where they completed their equipment. On the 24th 
they were mustered into Federal service. 

The gallant defense of Fort Stephenson by Major 
George Croghan, 17th U. S. Infantry, and Captain Perry's 
naval victory on Lake Erie transformed Harrison's posi- 
tion from defensive to offensive; promptly he crossed 
the lake from Put-in Bay and landed unopposed on the 
Canadian shore at the mouth of the Detroit River. 
Thence he advanced until, on 5 October 1813, he pinned 
down a small British and Indian force under Colonel 
Proctor near Chatham, seventeen miles up the River 
Thames. He attacked vigorously, broke the British line, 
dispersed the Indians, and captured over 600 officers 
and men together with all their stores. Among these 
last were three cannon taken from the British during 
the Revolution and recaptured by them from Hull at 
Detroit.’ 

Without doubt Johnson's regiment played the stellar 
role in the affair. While one battalion engaged the In- 
dians, the other under Colonel James Johnson charged 
the British 41st Foot with such force as to smash clear 
through; the battalion then turned and attacked the 
enemy from the rear. In the fighting on the other side 
with Tecumseh’s braves, Richard Johnson was severely 
wounded, but succeeded in killing an Indian chief, be- 
lieved at the time to have been Tecumseh himself. The 
4lst Foot (1st Battalion, the Welsh Regiment) was a 
veteran outfit, having been the first to come to Canada 
from Ireland in 1800. It had taken part at Detroit and 
numerous other frontier affairs, including Fort Stephen- 
son. So many of its men were captured in this battle 
that a new battalion had to be formed at home. 

Accounts of the charge of the Mounted Volunteers 
agree on their having no sabers. McAfee wrote: “It 
is really a new thing that raw militia [of course, they 
were not quite that} stuck upon horses, with muskets 
in their hands instead of sabres, should be able to 
pierce the British lines with such complete effect as 





3 Accounts of the Battle of the Thames can be found in Wil- 
liam James, .. . Military Occurrences of the Late War... , 
2 vols., London, 1818, I, 277-97; Col. Bennett H. Young, 
The Battle of the Thames, Louisville, Ky., 1903; Robert B. 
McAfee, History of the Late War in the Western Country, 
new ed., Bowling Green, Ohio, Chap. 9; Samuei R. Brown, 
Authentic History of the Second War for Independence ... , 


2 vols., Auburn, N. Y., 1815, I, 125-39. 
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Col. Johnson's men in the affair upon the Thames.” 
Brown's account says: “There was something terrible 
in the sudden appearance of several hundred horsemen, 
clad in a motley garb, screaming like furies, and ap- 
proaching at awful gallop through the woods.” All 
accounts remark upon Johnson's white horse. It is 


from Albert G. Brackett's History of the United States 
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Cavalry that we gain the more useful description of 
the garb of the men: “The fight in the timber was 
picturesque as well as deadly, the Kentuckians 
dressed in hunting-shirts of jeans fringed with red, wear- 
ing round hats with long plumes of white tipped with 
red” (page 26). 

H. Charles McBarron, Jr. 

Frederick P. Todd 


2D REGIMENT, NEW HAMPSHIRE VOLUNTEER MILITIA, 1861 


(Plate No. 67) 


President Lincoln's first call on the Governor of New 
Hampshire for troops asked for only one regiment. 
After its formation at Concord the excess companies 
and individual volunteers, who had flowed in from all 
sides at the call for troops, were moved to Portsmouth 
as a nucleus of a second regiment. Early in May the 
men there were organized into the 2d New Hampshire, 
with Thomas P. Pierce, a veteran of the Mexican War, 
as its colonel. Before organization had been completed 
the enlistment period was changed from three months 
to three years. Colonel Pierce was replaced by Colonel 
Gilman Marstcn of Exeter and the regiment was re- 
organized for the new service. Its companies came from 
various parts of the State; four of them had existed 
before the war and all were, at the time, considered as 


part of the militia. 





The historian of the Second has left us a description 
of the first uniforms worn and weapons carried by the 
regiment, and his book is filled with photographs of men 
of those early days.' Here we find ome more case 
among the many where grey was the first and natural 


choice of the Union militiaman: 


The uniforms were gray, the jaunty forage caps 
and “‘spiketail’’ dress coats banded with red cord... 

Nine companies were armed with smoothbore mus- 
kets cal. 69, carrying “buck and ball"”—a most efficient 
weapon for close work. The “Goodwin Rifles” (Co. 
B) were armed with Sharp's rifles—breechloaders— 
which had been provided by the subscriptions of the 


citizens of Concord . . . The muskets were exchanged, 
soon after first Bull Run battle, for Springfield rifled 
muskets. 


Examination of these photographs and contemporary 
descriptions makes it clear that, while pipings were red 
in all cases, they varied somewhat in type between the 
companies, due perhaps to local manufacture. The coats 
were the “claw-hammer” or “spiketail” coatees with tails, 
reminiscent of an earlier era. Overcoats apparently were 
of sky blue kersey of regulation pattern. Company let- 
ters were worn on the grey forage caps. 

Both the Ist and 2d New Hampshire were fully 
equipped by their State before they left for the war. 
General E. D. Townsend, later The Adjutant General 
of the Army, recalled in his Anecdotes of the Civil War: 
“Some of the regiments came to Washington admirably 
equipped. There were, especially, two from New Hamp- 
shire. They had complete clothing, arms and accoutre- 
ments, and tents. Their wagons were arranged like 
store-rooms, with boxes for their various supplies. They 
had also very good bands of music.” The equipment of 
the regiments included female nurses, one of whom 
was the celebrated Harriet Patience Dame, who went 
with the Second. In addition to their issue equipment, 
many of the soldiers of both regiments carried per- 
sonally owned revolvers, either purchased or presented 
by friends. 





| Martin A. Haynes, A History of the Second Regiment, New 


Hampshire Volunteer Infantry ... , Lakeport, N. H., 1896, 7-8. 
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The following description of the dress of the 2d New 
Hampshire appeared in the New-Hampshire Gazette of 
Portsmouth, 11 May 1861: 


The Uniform for the 2d Regiment. The Quartermaster's 
department opposite our office, is now well supplied 
with clothing and equipments for the second Regiment, 
and they will soon be distributed to the troops. The 
articles to be furnished to each soldier are as follows: 
Grey coat and pants, grey overcoat, grey fatigue cap, 
two flanne! shirts, one pair of flannel drawers, one 
extra pair of socks, one pair of shoes, and one large 
camp blanket. They will be armed with the plain per- 
cussion musket. The other equipments to be furnished 





2 Quotation furnished by the New Hampshire Historical Society. 





them are cartridge box, scabbard, cap box, and india 
rubber knapsack, haversack and canteen, and utensils 
for cooking and eating. The blankets have already been 
delivered, and to some companies the flannel shirts. 
The regiment fought at First Bull Run in its grey 
uniforms. Although badly shaken in the early part 
of the action, its men—alone of all of Burnside’s 
Brigade—recovered their organization and resumed the 
advance. Thereafter the Second fought with the Army 
of the Potomac in every important battle until finally 
mustered out 19 December 1865. 
John P. Severin 
Frederick P. Todd 


“DUNCAN'S LIGHT BATTERY,” 
COMPANY A, 2d U. S. ARTILLERY, 1847 


(Plate No. 68) 


At the outbreak of the Mexican War in 1846 there were 
four companies of either light or horse artillery in the 


Regular Army.' They were: 

Co. K (Light), Ist Artillery, Capt. Francis Taylor 

Co. A (Light), 2d Artillery, Capt. James Duncan 

Co. C (Horse), 3d Artillery, Capt. Samuel Ringgold 

Co. D (Light), 4th Artillery, Capt. John M. Washington 
The act of 3 March 1847 authorized an additional com- 


pany of each regiment to be equipped as light artillery. 
Only three companies were reorganized in time to serve 


in the Mexican War; they were: 


Co. I (Light), Ist Artillery, Capt. John B. Magruder 
Co. E (Light), 3d Artillery, Capt. Braxton Bragg 
Co. G (Light), 4th Artillery, Capt. Simon H. Drum 

All the other Artillery companies, it will be recalled, 


served as infantry. 

The dress uniform of Artillery in this period has been 
illustrated by Hugh McBarron in Plate No. 14, but 
nothing yet has appeared on the men’s service uniform. 
it was, therefore, somewhat of a surprise to discover 
that the U. S Artillery used, in effect, three styles of 
service uniiorm during the Mexican War. One style 
was worn by Ringgold’s (later Bragg’s) Company, the 
only horse artillery of the Army; the second was the 
styze worn by the men of the six light artillery com- 
panies, who also served cannon; and the third was that 
used by all the other Artillery companies. Doubtless 
the story is even more complicated, due to shortages 
of supply and other causes. 

Ringgold’s horse artillerymen wore a special dark blue 
jacket trimmed with red worsted lace, with sky blue 
“overalls” and “boots” instead of the “bootees” worn by 
everyone else. On 3 July 1846 Brevet Captain Randolph 
Ridgely, commanding the company since Ringgold’s 
death on 11 May, wrote stating “the company at the 


1 William E. Birkhimer, Historical Sketch of the ... Artillery, 
United States Army, Washington, 1884, 54-95; see also MCGH, 


III, 39-40. 


present time is much in want of clothing, and as the 
clothing allowed horse artillery is different to any worn 
by other corps, there can not be any obtained except 
from the Clothing Bureau.’” 

Light artillerymen wore a uniform quite similar to 
that of infantry: Sky blue jackets with a small amount 
of yellow worsted lace (instead of the infantry’s white 
lace), overalls of the same color with a %4 inch red 
stripe, and two such stripes for sergeants. This dress 
is generally borne out by the contemporary paintings 
of James Walker and the few descriptions that have 
come down to us. 

Finally, foot artillerymen wore the same sky blue 
jackets and overalls as the lights, but only sergeants wore 
red overall stripes. All three appear to have worn the 
usual dark blue forage cap and the light companies at 
least, according to James Walker, wore red cap bands. 

In this picture the mer. are dressed and equipped as 
shown in Walker's paintings “Molino del Rey” and 
“March from Puebla,” and in several contemporary ac- 
counts.’ Canteens were still worn on the body but, 
according to Furber, Mexican gourds “were much pre- 
ferred” to issue canteens, “for water in these would re- 
main cool through the day of the hottest sun, while in 
the tin canteens, it became warm and unpleasant to the 
taste” (p. 127). Drivers and cannoneers wore different 
styles of equipment and carried different weapons. 

Today, Duncan's Battery is Battery A, 3d Armored 


Field Artillery Battalion, 2d Armored Division. 
Harry Larter 


2 Quoted in MS letter QMG to Col. Henry Stanton, Asst. QMG, 
8 Aug. 1846, in QMG letter book, Natl. Archives. 

3 The two paintings now hang in the private dining room of 
the Secretary of Defense. Two useful published sources are: 
S. G. French, Two Wars, Nashville, Ky., 1901, and G. C. 
Furber, The Twelve Months Volunteer, Cincinnati, 1849. 
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MARINE ARTILLERY BELT PLATE 
The belt plate pictured here is from the collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Herman Mosler of Philadelphia. It is of 
brass and bears an unusual combination of army and 
navy devices, befitting the character of the organization 
that wore it. The following extract from Niles Weekly 
Register of Baltimore, 26 June 1813, tells us something 


of the unit: 


“The First Marine Artillery of the Union’, an asso- 
ciation of the masters and mates of vessels in Baltimore, 
about 170 strong, “all told,” assembled on Sunday last 
and proceeded to the Rev. Mr. Glendy’s church in full 
uniform, where they received an address suited to the 
occasion; which, as usual, done [sic] honor to the 
head and heart to the reverend orator. We cannot pass 
over this pleasant incident without observing that the 
members of this invaluable corps are they who, of all 
other classes of society, feel the burthens and privations 
of the war. 


Strangely, next to nothing has been discovered in 
official records, or elsewhere, about the First Marine 
Artillery.' No company with that title was in Federal 
service in 1813 or 1814. Did it become the Corps of 
Marine Artillery, under Captain George Stiles, which 
saw active service from August to November 1814? 
It is doubtful, since no “John S. Stiles” served in this 
corps. We do know, however, that a Lt. John S. Stiles 
commanded a section of the Baltimore Union Artillery, 
under Captain John Montgomery, in the fighting at 
North Point in 1814. 

Major J. Duncan Campbell 





|The Citizen Soldiers at North Point and Fort McHenry, 
September 12 & 13, 1814 ... , Baltimore 1889, 24-26; MS 
muster rolls, War of 1812, in the National Archives. 


“ELLSWORTH’S CAMPAIGN UNIFORM” 
On the following pages are reproduced two plates which 
shed considerable light on the development of the army 
uniform in the early days of the Civil War. The original 
plates (which are in full color) are part of the im- 
mense pictorial holdings of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, and originally were deposited therein for 
copyright purposes. The Library is currently making 
more and more such copyright material available for 
public use. 

The uniform of Elmer E. Ellsworth’s celebrated 
zouave company, formed in Chicago in 1859, has been 
illustrated in Plate No. 44 of “Military Uniforms in 
America,’ and described in MCGH, IIl, 71-72. This 
company began to break up in August 1860 and was 
formally disbanded in October of that year. Thus it is 
certain that the uniforms shown in these plates were 
never worn by the U. S. Zouave Cadets, although the 
title claims they were “adopted” by them on 7 September. 


What we have here, it seems, is another product of 
the fertile brain of Ellsworth, coupled with the enter- 
prise of the Chicago publisher, Edward Mendel. Capi- 
talizing on the immense acclaim won by Ellsworth’s 
Zouave Cadets, the two issued this elaborate plan for 
uniforming companies or regiments (or, for that mat- 
ter, the U. S. Army as a whole) in “the greatest degree 
of comfort and convenience to the soldier.” 

It is of interest to observe that the basic color selected 
was gray, “because it is less expensive and wears longer 
than any other color, except white or scarlet, besides 
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being very neat and, properly, our national color.” Com- 
ing in late 1860, this statement points up the difficulty 
the Union Army experienced the next year in deciding 
upon blue as the “national color.” Significant also is 
the advocacy of a wide-brimmed felt hat. 


Were any of these uniforms ever worn? Can their 
influence be traced to the dress of an actual organiza- 
tion? They can, to one regiment at least—the most 
obvious one. Ellsworth came to New York in April 
1861 to raise and command the New York Fire Zouaves 
(11th New York Volunteer Infantry). Probably he 
carried some of these plates with him. At all events, 
the first uniform of this regiment closely resembled 
those proposed: grey jackets and wide trousers, trimmed 
with red; officers’ frock coats also of gray, with light 
blue cuffs, piped with red; red caps; tan calfskin gaiters; 
etc. Only the wide-brimmed hat was excepted. Photo- 
graphs of an officer and zouave of the 11th New York 
are added for comparison. 


Frederick P. Todd 














COLOR PARTY, 2D CAVALRY 


Reproduced here is a photograph of the color party of 
the 2d Armored Cavalry Regiment, taken in 1947 when 
the regiment was stationed in Germany and designated 
the 2d Constabulary Regiment. The uniforms are 
replicas of ones worn by the outfit between 1836 and 
1851 and closely resemble the uniforms of its sister 
regiment, the Ist Dragoons, illustrated in Plate No. 4 
of “Military Uniforms in America.” The 2d Cavalry 
has for many years made it a tradition to clothe its 
color party in this kit; I have seen a photograph show- 
ing the party in 1935 in very similar dress. 
Harry Larter 


A MILITARY ANTIQUARIAN LOOKS AT THE 
INAUGURAL PARADE 


Without doubt the 1953 Inaugural parade was one of 
the most impressive and polished military spectacles 
seen in America for many years. It retained some of 
the traditional political tinsel and had its share of cheese 
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cake and undergraduate antics, but many weaknesses of 
earlier street parades had been corrected. There were 
only ten national colors in the entire four and a half 
hour parade, thereby adding greatly to the dignity with 
which the American flag was treated. The parade did 
not lead off with the best units and then peter out into 
a mass of struggling school children, but maintained a 
relatively high standard from first to last. 


The following interesting items were noted: The 
drummers of the Army Band carried deep field drums, 
elaborately painted with the arms of the United States— 
The honor guard battalion of the 3d Infantry marched 
in their new (but not adopted) forest green uniforms, 
trimmed with light blue scarfs and cords—The massed 
battle flags of the combat regiments and battalions now 
in Korea, carried by men in full combat dress, were 
arranged in order of the age of the units and made a 
most impressive appearance. They were given the 
honor of leading the First Division of the parade, fol- 
lowing close after the President 
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The West Point Band brought its full fife and drum 
corps (a field music augmentation called the Hell Cats, 
dating back many years)—There was no lack of horses 
in the parade since many of the States sent details of 
their mounted police—The mounted Park Police of the 
District of Columbia were as impressive as any, although 
the Ohio Constabulary carried lances—Several States 
were represented by composite units made up of one 
man from each Natioral Guard organization, often 
dressed in traditional uniform—The Valley Forge Mili- 
tary Academy Band was most impressive with the 
drummers wearing long white aprons—The Naval 
Academy Drum and Bugle Corps used a French drum 
technique, old stuff in American Legion bands, but 
until now new to the service bands. 

The Governors Foot Guards of Connecticut and the 
Richmond Light Infantry Blues marched in their tradi- 
tional dress uniforms, but the Georgia Hussars, older 
than both (1736), wore unadorned olive drab—The 
color bearer of the 101st Infantry (Ninth Massachu- 





. 
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setts) wore an Irish caubeen and scarf, both of Kelley 
green (the Ninth Massachusetts is the old Irish regi- 
ment of Boston)—The band and detachment from the 
Citadel made an excellent appearance, but the battalion 
from the Virginia Military Institute, in very long cloaks, 
was impressive enough to outshine even the U. S. Corps 
of Cadets (their officers and NCO’s wore red sashes 
showing only above their black waist belts) —New York 
State sent the 42d Division's Military Police Company 
which marched well but did not entirely replace the 
famous corps New York has sent to former parades. 
The Merchant Marine Regiment made a fine showing; 
among its regimental staff marched a midshipman with 
an open shell jacket, holding a dirk or short sword in 
the British manner (British or Canadian student? )— 





Several Air Force units added bright blue pompons to 
otherwise regulation Air Force uniforms, suggesting a 
trend—The 82d Airborne Division displayed the colors 
of its organic regiments and battalions in a massed for- 
mation, the bearers wearing white scarfs—The medium 
tanks of the 3rd Cavalry had immense “Brave Rifles” 
painted on their fronts in the traditional rifle green— 
An Air Force pipe band played well and illustrated 
what is definitely a trend toward pipes, in the Air Force 
at least. 

The Army Band wore its “circus” uniform of bright 
blue and orange yellow, probably one of the most un- 
fortunate uniform selections ever made in this country 
(and we have made some beauties in our day)—The 
Marine Band, of course, wore its traditional red. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


QUESTION: MILITARY DRUMS 


I am interested in restoring antique military drums. Can 
any member furnish information or references on the 
manufacture of drums in the early 19th century, or on 


their restoration? 
Charles West 


QUESTION: “REGULARS” 


Can anyone establish when either of the terms “Regular” 
or “Regulars”, as applied to soldiers of the Regular 
Army, was first used in this country? The term 
“Regular Army” was fairly well established by 1800. 
Frederick P. Todd 


ANSWER: 3d INFANTRY INSIGNIA 
(Vol. Ill, p. 51) 


With reference to the question as to the origin of the 
buff strap (not buff stick), I quote the following from 
“Notes on the Third Infantry” in the Regimental Or- 


ganization Day Program, 1925: 

The Buff Strap worn by the members of the regiment 
is the distinctive badge of the 3rd Infantry, and is 
the prized heritage of the days when the Third was 
known as the Legion. In 1792 Major General (Mad) 
Anthony Wayne, Commander in Chief of the Army, 
directed that the distinctive marks of the Sub-Legion 
from which the Third has sprung, should be ‘Yellow 
bindings to their caps, yellow plumes and black hair’. 
Thus the Third has ever kept buff and black as its 
regimental colors. They are now retained in the Buff 
Strap which is worn around the left shoulder. 








The Third Infantry Baton (Buff Stick) is mentioned in 


the same program as follows: 


When the United States Army entered the City of 
Mexico after its capture September 13, 1847, it was 
found that the Flag Staff, which had stood in front of 
the Cathedral, in the Grand Plaza, had been cut down. 
A temporary staff, on which the American Colors were 
displayed, was erected. The original staff was con 
verted into mementoes of the war. 

This Baton is a part of the flag staff, the head and 
ferrule are native Mexican silver. It was presented to 
the Third U. S. Infantry ty Brigadier General Persifor 
F. Smith, commanding the division which the Regiment 
served during the siege and final assault. 


Arcadi Gluckman, Colonel, U.S.A., Ret. 


Many years ago the men of the regiment, proud of 
its age, wove broad stripes of rawhide (of a buff color) 
in with the black leather shoulder straps of their knap- 
sacks to symbolize the special markings on the regi- 
mental uniform when the regiment was under the com- 
mand of General Anthony Wayne. This buff and black 
knapsack strap is perpetuated in the modern distinctive 
insignia called “Buff Sticks” and the regiment was once 
nicknamed after it. The unusual insignia consists of 
a black leather strap one-half inch wide with a buff 
leather strap woven in the middle, worn on the left 
shoulder of the service coat. The 3rd Infantry Regiment 
has carried the nickname “Old Guard” from Mexican 
War days when General Scott named it that for bravery. 

Kenneth H. Powers, Liext., 69th New York 





ACTUAL 


DISTINCTIVE INSIGNIA, 3p INFANTRY — REAR PORTION ONLY ‘size 





Thanks to Colonel Gluckman and Lieutenant Powers 
for shedding light on one of our oldest regimental 
symbols. Much remains confusing in the story, how- 
ever. Colonel Gluckman is correct in pointing out that 
the 3d Infantry leather insignia should not be called 
the “buff stick.” Officially it is known merely as a 
feather strap, although sometimes referred to as the 
“knapsack strap.” Properly there is no “buff stick” in 
the singular; the regiment has in the past been called 
the “Buff Sticks,” a term derived from the buffing stick 
used to polish buttons and signifying a well turned out 
organization. The baton referred to by Colonel Gluck- 
man is known as the “Chapultepec Baton” and should 
not be called the “Buff Stick.” It was presented to the 
company which had the smartest appearance at periodic 
“Buff Stick Inspections.” (Incidentally, this baton was 
lost during World War II and a new one, made out of 
the wood of the White House, was presented to the 


regiment by President Truman in 1952) 
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The 3d Infantry has always claimed to be the oldest 
regiment of the Regular Army, having been formed as 
the Ist Infantry in 1784 and redesignated 3d in 1815. 
Why, then, would it claim a connection with the 3d 
Sublegion of 1792? We believe this story of the 
yellow bindings and plumes very likely is a fiction in- 
vented in recent times to explain the buff color of the 
leather on the strap. 


The present leather strap insignia was approved by 
the War Department in 1922. To our knowledge, there 
is no evidence that it (or any similar device) was ever 
worn by the Third before this date. We have never 
seen a documented account of the use of strips of 
rawhide by any of Wayne's regiments. Yet it is patent 
that no device so unusual as the leather strap could 
have been invented in 1922 out of whole cloth. Some- 
where, buried in the regiment's old papers, must lie 
the full answer. 


Editor 


GAZETTE 


The front-page Gazette story is, of course, the Third 
Annual Meeting at Philadelphia. It was a huge suc- 
cess and clearly illustrated how much THE COMPANY has 
contributed to knowledge of American military history 
and antiquities. There were severai innovations: among 
them the meeting held in an historic armory, a paper 
by a foreign celebrity, live exhibits of uniforms and 
drill, and the W. Stokes Kirk collection. 

Because of the large number of exhibits which must 
be checked, the nearness to our deadline, and other 
considerations, we must postpone a detailed account 
until mext issue. For all members and guests present, 
we want to thank the Philadelphia Committee for its 
ingenuity and untiring energy in producing a grand 
show. In the spirit of the Annual Movie: 


Thanks, Ash, and Ray, and Handlebars 
Thanks, Johns, and all the rest 
You cared enough—you mighty crew— 
To give your very best.! 

* * * 


Within recent months several COMPANY members have 
made the headlines in connection with their specialties 
in military history or collecting. Governor Harold Peter- 
son was the subject of an article in our contemporary, 
Gun and Cartridge Record of December 1952, which 


| Paraphrased from a not too ancient doggerel, original copies 
of which have been filed with the Secretary of THE COMPANY 
for the reference of all interested members. 


detailed his background and accomplishments in flatter- 
ing terms and added one more to his already impressive 
collection of testimonials. ... Dr. Ralph G. Bussler and 
his work on military miniatures were written up in the 
Boston Post Magazine, 9 November 1952. (Incident- 
ally, this article contained thought-provoking comments 
on miniature figure making in America.) . . . Hulen 
Stuart's name has appeared in numerous reviews and 
commentaries in connection with his part-authorship of 
Divided We Fought, covered elsewhere in this issue. 
7 * - 


The National Museum, Washington, held an exhibition 
last December of paintings of the Santiago campaign of 
1898 by Charles Johnson Post. Mr. Post served with 
the 71st New York Volunteers in Cuba and made 
sketches of what he saw there; these he has expanded 
in recent years into full scale paintings. Realism was 
the keynote of the exhibition, which contained scenes 
of the notorious “Lover's Lane” at Port Tampa, horses 
swimming ashore at Siboney, “Bloody Ford,” “Misery 
Hill” before Santiago, and of Shafter—the massive and 
gouty commanding general—riding on a buckboard. 
The series is of real documentary value and portions, 
at least, should be exhibited permanently. The exhibi- 
tion was sponsored by the Office, Chief of Military His- 


tory, U. S. Army. 
o * + 
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The Secretary has announced the approval by the Board 
of Governors of the following ladies and gentlemen as 
active members of THE COMPANY: 


Alfred B. C. Batson, Paris, France 

Harold P. Berger, Gwynedd Valley, Penn. 
Rowland H. Bertels, Excelsior, Minn. 
Colonel John M. Burdge, Jr., U.S.A. 

Edwin H. Carpenter, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Albert B. Corey, Castleton, N. Y. 
Lieutenant Charles L. Crouch, Jr., U.S.A. 
Robert H. Dalton, Roseville, Mich. 

Peter A. Dattilo, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clement H. Donshea, Craryville, N. Y. 

Lt. Col. Norman De F. Douglass, Greenwich, Conn. 
Captain W. C. Eveland, Jr., U.S.A. 

Colonel William Y. Frentzel, U.S.A. 

Paul G. Halpern, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Richara F. Hart, Oakland, Calif. 

Lt. Col. Wallace M. Hanes, U.S.A. 

Lt. Col. Reginald C. Kuhn, Chicago, III. 
Henry Kurtz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

B. R. Lewis, Arlington, Va. 

Waverly P. Lewis, Devon, Conn. 

James Duncan Linsley, New York, N. Y. 
Colonel Tim McCoy, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Captain Leo J. Meyer, So. Braintree, Mass. 
Stanley J. Olsen, South Acton, Mass. 

Carman Anthony Pecorelli, Weehawken, N. J. 
Carl Pugliese, Bronx, N. Y. 

Stephen Quackenbush, Jr., Mechanicsburg, Penn. 
Frederick E. Ray, Jr., Philadelphia, Penn. 
William L. Rindfuss, New York, N. Y. 

John B. Rosebrook, New York, N. Y. 
Robert W. Rosenblatt, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Harry C. Rubicam, Jr., Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
A. W. Saunders, Taunton, Somerset, England 
Dr. Charles Francis Schetlin, New York, N. Y. 
Frank E. Southard, Jr., Augusta, Me. 

Helen Stevenson West, Philadelphia, Penn. 


. * . 


The Assistant Secretary has announced the following 
panel elected to the Board of Governors to serve until 
31 December 1955, with terms retroactive to 1 January 
1953. 

Mr. Harrison Kerr Bird, Jr. 

Col. Harry C. Larter, Jr., USA, Rtd 

Mr. Tom Parker 

Capt. Charles West, USAR 


* * os 


At the meeting of the Board of Governors held 31 
January 1953 at the Hotel Warwick in Philadelphia, 
Mr. Raymond L. J. Riling was unanimously elected a 
Vice-President of THE COMPANY. The Secretary an- 
nounced that Mr. Hood, Assistant Secretary, had been 
called into active military service and was obliged to 
give up his duties wth the society. 

The Board appointed one of its members, Mr. Tom 
Parker, to investigate the practicability of adopting cer- 
tain COMPANY insignia, such as distinctive colors, a 
COMPANY tie or scarf, or a COMPANY pin or lapel 


button. 


* * e 





“War Through Artists’ Eyes—1861-65" was the theme 
of an exhibit on view in the Prints and Photographs 
Reading Room of the Library of Congress, Washington, 
during November and December. It consisted of a 
selection of original drawings and photographs made 
during the Civil War. Represented were drawings 
sketched on the spot by Alfred R. Waud and Edwin 
Forbes, staff members of Harper's Weekly and Frank 
Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, respectively. The draw- 
ings were reproduced in the periodicals by the process 
of wood-engraving, the only method of reproduction 
then available. The photographs were taken by Mathew 
B. Brady and his contemporaries. The exhibited mate- 
rials depicted fortifications, artillery, battles, the ruins 
of war, portraits of commanders, and related subjects. 


* * * 


The Library of Congress has recently placed on display 
a number of photographic prints made by Roger Fenton, 
the celebrated photographer of the Crimean War. These 
prints are part of a collection of 269 acquired by the 
Library some years ago from a descendant of the 
photographer. Since Fenton is reported to have re- 
turned to England from the Crimea with around 350 
negatives it will be seen that the collection in Wash- 
ington represents a goodly share of the pictures taken. 


A considerable number of these photographs have 
been reproduced in past years in the Jowrnal of the So- 
ciety for Army Historical Research of London. They are 
every bit as high in quality and interest value as the 
work of our own Mathew Brady. There are photographs 
of battlefields, camp scenes, officers and men of the 
different British, French and Turkish regiments present. 
Many of the prints bear titles on the back although a 
large number are unidentified. 

The Library of Congress has not as yet made many 
copy negatives so that it is quite costly to buy prints. 
It is hoped that this condition will change in time and 
that more and more of the valuable documents of the 
British Army in the Crimea will find their way into 
American collections. A useful review of Fenton's work 
has been published in the Library of Congress Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions, August 1946. 

* 7 7 


The Secretary has announced receipt of a collection of 
Belgian military posters, and another of magazine clip- 
pings of the German Army in World War II, from 
Member A. Elebaut of Brussels. We take this oppor- 
tunity to thank him for his interest and generosity in 
adding this valuable material to the files of THE 
COMPANY. 
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NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS 


Ir is a pleasure to be able to announce in this issue 
that another member of the Company has participated in 
the compilation of a volume that is an outstanding 
example of its type. Hulen Stuart, in cooperation with 
Hirst Milhollen and Milton Kaplan, produced Divided 
We Fought (Macmillan, $10.00), a pictorial history 
of the Civil War that was released shortly before 


Christmas. 


This new volume is outstanding for several reasons. 
Its 462 illustrations contain both photographs and con- 
temporary drawings, which sets it apart from such 
earlier works as the Photographic History and Mr. Lin- 
coln’s Cameraman. Also, the quality of the reproduc- 
tions in this new book far excells the work in the 
earlier ones. The identifications of the pictures have 
been made more accurately than in previous books, and 
some hitherto unpublished photographs have been added. 
There has also been a highly successful attempt to 
identify the photographer in each instance instead of 
attributing all indiscriminately to either Brady or Cook; 
and finally, the source of each picture is given for those 
who might wish to obtain an original print or view the 
original drawing. 


For the student of military paraphernalia there are a 
few shortcomings in this work that would not disturb 
the average Civil War enthusiast. Two or three photo- 
graphs of individuals and groups were printed back- 
wards, thus placing the equipment and insignia on the 
wrong sides. The short captions do not contain all 
the data that might be desired, and the insistence on 
high quality pictures that would reproduce well has 
necessarily caused the omission of some more interest- 
ing but poorer photographs. 


Despite these facts, Divided We Fought deserves high 
priority for the shelves of any Civil War student, being 
superior in all aspects except in overall number of illus- 
trations to any similar book yet published. 

* * * 
Christopher Ward's two volumes entitled The War of 
the Revolution (Macmillan, $15.00) are the best recent 
account of the ground fighting in the American Revolu- 
tion. Ward's sketches of officers are sharper drawn than 
is common: while his battle narratives—some of which 
are vivid—may be relied on as the finest distillation of 
previous scholarship yet done. To his distillation the 
author has added painstaking reflection from which come 
judgments about strategy and tactics that are riper than 


most. 


There are, however, faults in the books which make 
them less than the definitive history of the war. Worst 
of them is the complete lack of illustrations, and the dull 
character of the maps. Next comes the patchwork or- 
ganization of parts of the history which resulted from the 
author's death before it was completed. 


Returning to the good qualities which are preponder- 
ant, one of them at once commands notice among stu- 
dents of unit history. Scattered here and there is much 
useful data on order of battle. As a result, with some 
searching, the reader can find what regiments made up 
brigades at given times, and what outfits were present at 
given battles. This data, normally difficult to search out, 
will give Ward’s volumes the status of reference works 
for students who are interested in order of battle. 


“ * * 


In the September issue we mentioned Colonel Graham's 
fine booklet on the Custer battle flags. A few copies re- 
main for sale at Member Bob Bard's shop, Suite 310, 20 
East Lexington Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


* * . 


Gale & Polden, Ltd. of Aldershot, England, have an- 
nounced that Major T. J. Edward's forthcoming book on 
the standards, guidons, and colors of the British Com- 
monwealth has gone to press (see MC&H, Ill, 75-76). 
Another by the same author, to be titled “Mascots & 
Pets of the Services,” is expected out late this year. Mem- 
bers are reminded that two useful works by the same 
prolific author, Regimental Badges and Military Customs, 
are still in print and can be secured through Gale & 


Polden. 
5 a 7 ” 


April 1952 marked the appearance of a new magazine 
devoted to a considerable variety of military and naval 
subjects. The Gun and Cartridge Record, published at 
41 North Main Street, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, is edited by 
Charles Yust, Jr., of the H. P. White Ordnance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and has Roger Marsh as Editorial Di- 
rector. To date the publication has run the gamut of 
such varied material as small arms, artillery, cartridges 
and shells, grenades, uniforms, tanks, helmets, military 
organizations, naval vessels, and military miniatures. 
Well illustrated with line drawings and photographs, it 
has appeared in nine newspaper format releases to date, 
each issue averaging 12 pages. Subscription rate is $3.00 


per year. 
* 7 7 
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We want to call to the attention of members, the new 
Soldier's Guide (Army Field Manual 21-13), published 
by the Department of the Army, 24 June 1952. In this 
manual the first 60 pages or so are titled “History and 
Achievement of our Army.” Sections are devoted to 
colors and standards, decorations and battle honors, in- 
signia, designations, customs and ceremonies, et. _All- 
though written for enlisted men, these sections will be 
of value to any military historian who is interested in 
the degree to which traditions are being perpetuated in 
our service. The Soldier's Guide can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, G.P.O., Washington 
25, D. C., for 55c. 


WAR ON THE SILVER SCREEN 


CURRENT: “Eight Iron Men,” screen play by Harry 
Brown, based on his “A Sound of Hunting”; directed by 
Edward Dmytryk; produced by Stanley Kramer for Co- 
lumbia. 

This picture gives an intimate view of an unidentified 
squad of American infantrymen, as they live for a few 
hours in a battered cellar during the Second World War. 
There have been better war pictures but, as a study of a 
small unit, this one is worth the money and time. The 
members of this particular squad turn out to be far from 
iron men, but they are real and, on the whole, good 
soldiers. Rather pointedly, they represent t) - American 
melting pot, as their names testify: Collucci, Carter, 
Mooney, Coke, Sapiros, etc. The plot is simple and 
there is not too much action, but there is all the realism 
one could desire; in fact, the picture, to us, approached 
the morbid. Fortunately, it is not built around an out- 
standing film star, and the acting is uniformly excellent. 





NON-CURRENT: The picture “Eight Iron Men’ falls into 
the same class as three worthwhile older pictures. All concern 
a small unit in a tough spot and, in the main, portray 
enlisted men. None pretend to heroics; all have moments 
of. stark realism; all deal with a recent war; none contain a 
love theme, except incidentally. All of the three are well 
worth seeing if you like pictures dealing with modern fighting. 


Two of the three are laid in World War II; of these the 
best is “A Walk In the Sun” (20th Century-Fox. 1945. D3s- 
rected by Lewis Milestone), showing a platoon on patrol in 
Italy. It is made more than palatable by the acting of Dana 
Andrews, Huntz Hall, and John Carradine. The second is 
“Battleground” (MGM. 1950. Directed by William Well- 
man) which deals with a squad of the 10lst Airborne Divi- 
sion during the Battle of the Bulge. Its actors include Van 
Johnson and John Hodiak. 


Finally, “The Lost Patrol” (RKO. 1934. Directed by Jobn 
Ford) tells the story of a small British cavalry detail in 
Mesopotamia in the First World War. The picture is a real 
thriller with a cast including such old standbys as Victor 
McLaglen, Boris Karloff, and Allan Hale. 

CURRENT: “Never Wave at a WAC,” screen play by 
Ken Englund from a story by Frederick Kohner and 
Fred Brady; directed by Norman Z. McLeod; produced 


by Frederick Brisson for RKO. 


Perhaps the best thing to do here is to quote from 
Richard L. Coe’s review in the Washington Post: “Strict- 
ly of the citrus family, ‘Never Wave at a WAC’ is prac- 
tically guaranteed to set your teeth on edge. Moscow's 
best brains could hardly create a comedy more likely to 
destroy your faith in the capitalist system, womenkind in 
America, the Quartermaster Corps and the Women’s 
Army Corps. This epic piece of stagnation last night 
drew a military houseful for its ‘world premiere’ at 
Keith's and this morning it might be a frugal idea for 
the Pentagon to buy up all prints and incinerate ‘em.” 


Robert W. Davis 
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